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Terms—Lhe American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged if not paid within six months. Anyone 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. ApDveER- 
IsEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. §€#>Communications to be directed to the Kuitor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samoet Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 








Rainy Days on a Fanm.—Many people look upon 
the business of farming, as a very simple affair, adapted to 
the meanest capacity, and not requiring much, either of 
reflection or forecast; and in the way itis often conduct- 
ed,it must be admitted, such a supposition is not very 
wide of the truth: but a farmer who takes a pride in his 
occupation, and regards it, as every one should, as an in- 
tellectual pursuit, makes of it’a very different business. 

On every branch of it he makes inquiry and bestows 
thought—N ot an operation is performed that he does not 
ask himself the question, why is this done at this time— 
and in this manner? Not an implement is used in the 
operation that he does not examine the materials and 
structure, to see if it be not practicable to attain greater 
economy, strength, durability or efficiency, in the one or 
the other. 


the neighborhood is, to plough for corn in autumn, he will 
naturally ask, why is. this land, which is now, in a 
more or less degree,covered with some sort of grass 
or herbage, ta be broken up and exposed, to have its body 
alternately thawed and frozen, and itssoil to be washed 
into the valleys by melttng snows and rains, especially as 
in other cases it is admitted, that few things improve poor 
land sooner than covering and keeping it warm; by stack- 
ing hay on it, or otherwise! This single inquiry will 
lead to multifarious investigations and much reading ; and 
80 as to the best form of cattle, and other domestic ani- 
&. and the best manner and principles of breeding, 
fearing and fattening them ; with questions innumerable, 
that require him to make a comparison of opinions and 
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practices—of breeds, of climates, of means, of markets, 
&e. So that instead of farming being an unintellectual 
pursuit, tbere is not one perhaps in the scope of human 
employments, that opens a wider field for diversified read- 
ing, careful comparison and scientific research. No situ- 
ation in life where fondness for books, and a habit of 
mental exercise, conduce more to intellectual enjoyment, 
as well as to practical success—Without these resources, 
by which alone, we were going, impiously to say, man is 
elevated above the brute, how is he to dispose of the long 
nights of winter, and the rainy days of all seasons?— 
In towns he can have recourse to oyster-cellars and the 
gaming-table, in the excitement of liquor and of play, be- 
coming careless alike of his family and his own dignity. — 
Ih the country it is not so easy to find such relief or 
indulgence for ignorance and sensuality. Many there 
ae, it must be admitted, and most successful farm- 
*@8 too, whose opportunities have, unfortunately, not 
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Suppose his manager to suggest, or that the custom of. 
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been such as to admit of intellectual cultivation. Denied 
the blessing of education, they enjoy not the pleasures, 
neither do they possess the tastes that education only can 
generate; but if such men become conspicuous by force 
of method and industry, what may we not suppose they 
would achieve for themselves and the community, if, to 
these exemplary qualities and habits, they united the rudi- 
ments of various km@wledge, and the principles of the 
sciences applicable to their business, with the powers of 
analysis and investigation which they impart? Suppose 
you could combine in the same person, the natural ener- 
gy, sagacity and experience of a Crawford or a Tucker, 
with the scientific attainments of Sir Humphrey Davy ? 
You would+then have men to go ahead in the salutary and 
honorable race of agricultural competition, as old Billy 
Johnson does on the turf—dwith Arthur Taylor at his 
heels ! >. 

Le savoir est puissance, says the French motto; and 
we may add that, not only is knowledge power, but it has 
that remarkable property that once tasted, an insatiable 
thirst for it ensues—and the more you get of it, the more 
ardently you desire to increase your possessions. Like 
some of the baser and more sensual passions, it grows by 
what it feeds upon; and the oftener we taste, or the more 
we indulge, the more we would be tasting and indulging 
again. In the Good Book itself we are told, of all your 
gettings get wisdom, and that knowledge is the principal 
thing. We give the substance without pretending to 
quote the words, not being sufficiently familiar with the 
text—but we profess full belief in the wisdom of that Di- 
vine exhortation. ; 

The automaton farmer, who aims only to do the same 
thing, in the same way, at the same time, and by the same 
implements all his life, giving himself no more care or 
thought about the rationale, than does his slave, dr his 
mule, or his ox, may grow, it is true, as bright tobacco, 
or cut as heavya swarth of hay or of grain, as any of 
his reading and investigating neighbors ; but suppose him 
to make as much money, which we do not believe he would, 
if the inquiring farmer be equally industrious, yet what 
becomes of him on a rainy day, to say nothing of Sun- 
day, and a long winter’s night? How does he amuse 
himself—how does he entertain and improve his family ? 
True, he can whittle an ox-bow, mend an old bridle, hold 
a hank of yarn for his wife to wind, or bait her mouse- 
trap, but who could not do these? By-the-bye, our tru- 
ant pen has shot wide of the mark at which we meant to 
aim, when we took it from its stand, to beguile one hour 
of this rainy noonday of our Lord, the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1839, at Herring Bay. 

Our purpose was to deny that in farming, every day 
would provide its proper work, and that there is no occa- 
sion for looking ahead! Without forecast the farmer will 
often be caught with his hands in his breeches pockets— 
It is his duty to think before hand, and provide work 
suitable for all hands for rainy days, so that every mo- 
ther’s son, and daughter too, shall escape the curse which 
is denounced against those who “eat the bread of idle- 
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doctor has but to keep on hand a good supply of powders 
and elixirs—to have his horse in the stable, his calomel 
ready, and his lancet bright—and for the rest, to put his 
trust in Providence for a sickly season—With the me- 
chanic and his “Trades’ Union” and its ten-hour system, 
all is plain sailing—The mariner has but to keep one eye 
on his compass and the other on the heavens, standing 
ready to shorten or make sail, and fearing no surprise— 
while the farmer has to be constantly and anxiously 
looking ahead to see that his work does not drive time, 
instead of driving his work—His wheat must be sowed— 
his corn planted—his grain harvested—and his tobacco, 
as well as his horses and his hogs—his bulls—his lambs 
and his pigs, must all be cut atthe right time, as must his 
sheep be yeaned and sheared—his hogs littered, and:put 
up and killed—All should be so contrived, systematically, 
and for reasons, to come about at the right time, neither 
too soon nor too late. But we are again straying from the 
point in hand. This general and constant care and neces- 
sity for before-hand calculation, will be admitted by all, 
and as a general rule it would perhaps be well for the 
young farmer, instead of consulting the almanac and the 
moon for the time of doing this and that, to lay it down 
as agoverning principle, to do every thing a little sooner 
than his neighbors. In that case he will have the pleas+ 
ure of pushing his work before him, as a good housewife 
has her negroes clothes spun and wove, and their stock- 
ings knit; and her candles dipped, and her lard rendered 
before Christmas. But what we meant, in the beginning, 
was to deprecate that short-sighted management under 
which the force on the farm, is often_caught without ap- 
propriate and profitable employment for a rainy day.— 
The farmeror manager who is thus caught napping, de- 
sérves to be punished as the New-England puritan was 
Wont to be, under the blue-laws, for spitting in church— 
he should “be made to stand for. an hotr with his tongue ~ 
ina splitstick.” It should be his care, let the day of rain 
come when it may, to have in-doors work prepared, such 
as is adapted to the age and capacity of every worker on 
the farm. For some he may faye corn to shell—for oth- 
ers wool to be carded and spun—for others tobacco to 
strip, or caps to bere, or stakesto sharpen, in an out-house 
or shed out of the weather, or a stable or poultry-house 
to clean out, or wood under the wood-house, (which by- 
the-bye, every farmer ought to have,) to be sawed, or flax 
to be broke or swingled, or grain to be thrashed, or seed 
to be rubbed or beaten out, or meat to be hung up—hoes 
and axes to be helved and ground, yokes and bows to be 
made, men and women’s clothes to be made and mended, 
white-washing in doors of all the negro houses and’ sta- 
bles, with various other things, which require that the 
materials, &c., be prepared and in place, ready for use 
without loss of an hour ; for time is money, and as poor 
Richard saith, he who is always calling “time enough,” 
always has “little enough.” The good housewife can 
suggest something in her department, rather than let any 
body be idle. Thus, without recourse to ill-humor, to 
cards, the dice-box or the bottle, to keep off the blue dev- 





ness.” Instead of having no occasion for forethought, 
in what business or profession is there so much? The 


ils, the most busy and the most profitable days, may be the 
rainy days on a farm. 
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| Free Necroes—Legislative provisions in regard lo 
them.—If the measures we have suggested in regard to 
them be considered harsh, let it be borne in mind that they 
are suggested as measures of self-preservation ! to be de- 
cided by the will of Delegates who still representa slave- 
- holding community. We are of opinion that self-preser- 
“vation would strictly call for their removal or banishment 
into States that do not tolerate slavery, or out of the coun- 
try; and that the question to be decided is, whether 
slave-holders shall retain their property, with power to 
enforce a discipline which will enable them to reap some- 
thing, in return for their maintenance; or whether their 
slaves shall be altogether lost, or rendered worse than un- 
profitable, by the causes we have indicated. It is worse 
than ridiculous to be mealy-mouthed on a matter of so 
much and such pressing importance. If, however, the 
public is content with the present ruinous tate of things, 
we know not why we should be special mourners about 
it. There is not a free negro in the State, who could not, 
under the regulations we purpose, be better off than the 
white laborers of any country in Europe. Suppose them 
compelled to hire by the year in the county where they 
reside. Is there one that would not get, in the first place, 
an abundance of wholesome and good food——-much more 
and better than most of them get now—and where 
would be the great hardship of restraining them from go- 
ing to and fro, between Maryland on one side, and Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and New Jersey on the other? or, if 
they do go there, compelling them to remain among those 
who are so ready to receive our slaves? For ourselves 
we have not struck, and scarcely spoken an unkind word 
tu one,bond or free, for twenty years; but it is not the 
more difficult to see, that something must be done to en- 
force discipline, and restrain the evil effects of free ne- 
groes being associated and mixed up with slaves in every 
form ; otherwise those who now think they have a tangi- 
ble and transmissable property in slaves, will ere long find, 
that, what they regarded as a reality, is but an—imagina- 
tion. We are done with the matter, unless some symptom 
of corresponding views should shew itself. In the ques- 
tion itself, personally, we have no particular interest. 

If the idea of preventing their free passage from one 
county toanother at pleasure, be regarded as severe, let 
the reader of the country reflect, that,during all that por- 
tion of the year that their labor is profitable, the most of 
them congregate in Baltimore, Washington and other 
towns, ready to receive what their slave connections may 
steal and send them; and serving thus as the medium of 
understanding between the abolitionist and the slave—but 
at the approach of winter, with its short and cold days, 

-for which they have made no provision, where then are 
‘ they to be found? Jn the country, to corrupt the slave, 
and share his allowance! 





Tue tate Junce Buet—Clarum venerabile nomen ! 

_ it will be sufficient, in itself, to attract the regards of eve- 
ry reader to the following extracts from one among the 

_ last performances of his able pen,in the cause of the 
Our feelings would have prompted us to add our feeble 

»- voice to the general chorus of regret at his decease ; for 
» Our acquaintance and interchange of kind offices was of 
. Jong.standing, and our admiration of his character cordial 
_« aud sincere; but there are some men, of whom he was 
_sene, whose works of usefulness have been so diffused 
. and-universally acknowledged, that to throw prominently 
~ into the scale of eulogy the testimony of a powerless in- 
«dividual, would seem to be a work of supererogation, if 


« notof vanity. Improved systems of American husband- 


- ry, with their fruitful results and a higher estimate of its 


_  * \@ dignity, exhausted districts reclaimed by more economi- 
, _~ eal and efficent implements and processes of labor, redun- 


dant crops and overflowing granaries,are the best monu- 
= ments of his beneficence ; and deep indeed, must that 





American agriculturist be sunk in the mire of ignorance 
and ingraditude, when he shall cease to venerate the 
name of Buet, as the great advocate and promoter of his 
art—in practice his enlightened and virtuous exemplar !— 
Most fortunately for those whose feet were lighted by the 
lamp of his knowledge, the oil has been replenished ere 
yet its light was extinct, and now in the hands of Mr. 
Tucker, it burns and shines with a flame as strong and 
as pure, as in the days of its greatest brightness. Under 
his editorial direction, the Genessee FarMer has been 
united with the Cultivator. Let us then congratulate the 
friends of scientific and practical agriculture, that though 
the great artificer “has gone to the land where our fathers 
have gone,” the edifice erected by his genius and industry 
will be maintained for their benefit, in all its exterior 
comeliness and useful accommodations. So much in the 
way of just, though inadequate tribute to the lamented de- 
ceased and the respected living. 


Extracts from the Avpress of JupGe BuEL, to the Ag- 
ricultural Society of New-Jersey, taken from the Cul- 


livator. 


Let us now cast our eyes to the: parallel history of agri- 
culture on the old continent, and see what changes have 
taken place tl.ere, while our own soil was being deterior- 
ated and exhausted of its fertility. I will cite for illustra- 
tion, the husbandry of Great Britain, and of Flanders, 
though if I should carry the comparison into the German 
States, Holland, &c. the contrast might be equally re- 
markable and mortifying. 

Great Britain has doubled, and her Scottish territory 
trebled, the products of their agriculture. The agricul- 
tural products of Great Britain now annually exceed, in 
amount, those of 1775, according to President Hum- 
phries, three hundred and fifty millions of dollars; and 
yet, in the opinion of her most intelligent men, the Bri- 
tish soil is capable of being made to double its present 
products. 

Of Flemish husbandry, I will enter somewhat more 
into detail; because, in climate, in soil, and in the gene- 
ral make of the country, Flanders bears a close resem- 
blance to the southern part of New-Jersey. The cli- 
mate of Flanders is very similar to this; the surface of 
the country is flat, and was naturally wet and cold; the 
soil generally sandy and poor, except upon the streams 
coming from the interior, and at their embrouchere imto 
the ocean. And yet, with all these natural disadvanta- 
ges, there is probably no country in Europe richer in the 
products of the soil, owing principally to her excellent 
system of husbandry; and no where, apparently, is the 
condition of the agricultural population better—and the 
country more exempt from pauperism and crime, than in 
Flanders. Every acre, it is said, is made to maintain an 
inhabitant. This high state of improvement, it is true, 
hasbeen the work of ages. But the sooner a work of 
improvement is begun, the sooner it will be completed, 
and the sooner it will returna profit on the outlay. The 
difficulties to be overcome in Flanders were great. In 
some cases, in order to lay the land dry, it was cut into 
small divisions, which were surrounded by deep trenches, 
to receive and conduct off the waters, and the surface 
graded so as to slope from the centres to the borders. 

The characteristics which distinguish Flemish hus- 
bandry, and which have rendered it so uncommonly pro- 
ductive and profitable, are: a thorough draining of the 
land ; a perfect pulverization of the soil, by frequent and 
deep ploughings, or by trenching; the subjecting the 
lands to alternate husbandry; the extensive culture of 
clover, of root-crops, and of tares, for soiling and winter 
feeding their cattle; the careful extirpation of all weeds ; 
a remarkable attention to the saving, and a judicious ap- 
plication, of manures, particularly of liquid manures; a 
constant occupation of the ground with crops or herbage ; 
and a judicious rotation, differing in almost every district, 
on account of the difference in soil, and adapted and set- 
tled, after long experience, to such as is best suited to the 
local market—as will best repay the farmer’s cost and 
toil by an abundant return—best cultivate the soil for a 
succeeding crop—best enrich it for the purpose of in- 
creasing fertility, and most effectually prevent, by judici- 
ous alternation, that natural disgust which even good soils 
manifest to reiterated crops of the same description; the 
small size of farms, and the keeping them in constant crop; 
no man attempting to manage more than he can manage 





well; the cutting of the forage, and grinding the ens 
for farm stock, thereby greatly lessening this heavy itet 
of expenditure ; and, finally, the farmers giving their up, 
divided attention to their farms, and their industrious fry, 
gal habits of living—no lumbering, no fishing, no Speen. 
lation, no hankering after office. 

I will take the liberty of making a brief compar. 
here, of the products of Flemish and Scotch husbg 
on the one hand, and of American husbandry on 
other, in some of the staple productions of both conti 
nents, as the former were rated twenty, and the latter 
forty years ago. 

The Rev. Mr. Radcliffe, who was sent to Flanders fy 
the purpose of studying its husbandry, stated the ay, 
product of its soil to be—in wheat, 32 bushels ; mi 
do; oats, 52 do; potatoes, 350 do. per acre. 

Sir John Sinclair, whose reputation and veragj 
well known, in his Code of Agriculture, states the ave. 
rage products of Scotch agriculture in good soils, as fq 
lows: wheat, 32 to 40 bushels; barley, 42 to 650 dp. 
oats, 52 to 64; turnips, 30 tons; clover, three tons: aad 
potatoes, from 8 to 10 tons; or, allowing 60 lbs. to the 
bushel, from 266 to 333 bushels. 

Mr. Strickland, an eminent British farmer who resided. 
some time in Maryland, and who travelled much in th 
United States, 40 or 50 years ago, in a communication 
the British Board of Agriculture, stated our average whey 
crop at 12 bushels the acre, except in the county of 
Dutchess, in New York, where he allowed it to amoug 
to 16 bushels the acre. 

Gen. Washington, in 1790, in aletter to Sir John Sig. 
clair, computed the average crop in Pennsylvania, which 
he then considered the best cultivated state, as follows: 
wheat, 15 bushels; rye, 20; oats, 30; Indian corn, 9 
potatoes, 75. 

It will readily be perceived from these estimates, that 
our acreable products were not half as great as those of 
Flanders or Scotland; or, in other words, that a day’s 
labor on the farm did not effect half the benefit here thatit 
did there. Was this owing to any natural infertility in 
oursoil? Certainly not. Nature had been equally bom. 
tiful to both continents. But we had abused and wasted 
her bounties, while they had preserved and improved them, 
Our decrease grew out of a bad system of farming ; their 
increase resulted from a more rational and improved sys 
tem. The disparity arose from the science which guided 
labor in one case, and the want of it in the other—to tha 
science which is still courting our acquaintance, and whieh 
we must become familiar with and apply, if we would 
profit largely from those privileges which God has be 
stowed alike upon us all. 

Let us, for a few moments, descend to particulars. | 
think I have seen, on my passage, at various times 
through New Jersey, much land under culture, thatdoe 
not give what may be termed, half a crop, and which ca 
hardly yield a nett profit, above the expense of ordi 
labor and charges; but which might be made to yi 
under the Flemish, or Scotch, or improved America 
system of management, a handsome income to the pro 
prietors. Let us suppose that it would require an. outlay 
of fifty dollars an acre, in draining and manuring, to bri 
thousands into a highly productive state, as productive 
are now the soils in the land of promise—upon the 
ders or in the valley of the Mississippi—and I belie 
this is a very liberal allowance for the outlay—the int 
est of this sum would be three dollars an acre perann 
To offset against this three dollars a year, the proprie 
or cultivator would probably receive an additional ten 
fifteen bushels of wheat, an increase of his corn crop d 
twenty or thirty bushels the acre, and of other crops it 
proportion. A difference of ten or fifteen dollars a y 
or even of five dollars, in the acreable profits of a f 
will, in a few years, make a wonderful difference int 
condition of the good and bad farmer, The labor upons 
good soil is no gfeater than that required upon a bad sai 
while the pleasure of working the former, admits a 
comparison with the disgust which one feels in wo 
the latter. Does any one fail to see, in this estimate, 
palpable benefits which would result from the limitingt 
capital and labor to the acres that we can cultivate % 

I could give many individual illustrations of the 
that Iam now assuming, viz: that capital and labort 
be more profitably expended in cultivating a few a 
well. than in cultivating many acres badly. I willm@ 
tion buta few; for no gentleman present can have fal 
to notice the vast display in profits between well and 
cultivated farms. 
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Vol I.) 
oo . 
400 acres, naturally excellent wheat land, in 
ae. of Geneva, N. Y. had become so exhausced 
the skinning system, that the owner thought he obtain- 
eda good price when he sold it at $10 the acre, or for 
The purchaser happened to be an intelligent 
otch farmer. With lime, sheep, and manure, and Scotch 
management, in ten years he so raised the value of . these 
Jands, that he was offered $100 the acre, or $40,000 for 
the farm: He declined the offer, declaring that it gave 
hima nett income, over the charges and expenses of his 
family, of $4000, or ten dollars an acre, equivalent to 
the interest of $150 an acre. And Mr. Robinson, the 
resent proprietor, considers his improvements as but 
n. 
7” Me Hastie, near Poughkeepsie, lately gave a state- 
ment of the farm produce actually sold from his farm in 
one year, which, after deduting the moneys laid out for 
Jabor, &c. Jeft him an annual income of more than 17 dol- 
Jars an acre on every acre of his farm. His farm, forty 
years ago, would not have brought over $25 an acre. It 
would now sell for $126 an acre. tn he 

The sandy lands of Kinderhook plains, which, in my 
recollection, sold at from three to seven dollars an acre, 
now sell at 60 or 70 dollars an acre, in a state of modern 
improvement. 

Mr. Merritt, of Dutchess, purchased 64 acres of land, 
which then maintained one yoke of oxen, two cows, aud 
one pair of horses. It now maintains two pair of horses, 
one yoke of oxen, four cows, twenty hogs, and two hun- 
dred sheep. ; 

Mr. Hawkins, of the Shakers Society at New Laba- 
non, a few years since bought of the now President of 
the United States, the half of a farm of 240 acres, the 
whole of which then cut but twenty-five tons of hay.— 
By manuring and good management, he is now enabled to 
cut on this half 120 tons of hay, and to keep in tillage 
some acres more than is appropriated to arable crops on 
the other half. 

Cases have been cited, by highly respectable authori- 
ties, of instances in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, of lands, once poor, being made to yield an income 
equal to the interest of 200, 300, and even 500 dollars 
peracre. 1 feel warranted in saying, from what ] have 
seen and heard, that every tolerable good acre of land, 
lying contiguous to navigable waters, to market and ma- 
nure, may be made to give an income of fourteen dollars 
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—thus giving to the land an intrinsic value of $200 per 

acre. 

If a man has five hundred dollars, which he wishes to 
expend upon a dwelling for his family, would he be wise 
or prudent in exhausting his means upon the frame and 
covering of a large building, or upon the frame, finish 
and furniture of a snug neat dwelling, which should af- 
ford room enough and be infinitely more comfortable 
than the big house, even were it finished and furnished 
tohis mind? No one will hesitate to say, that the five 
hundred dollars ought to be expended upon the comfor- 
table, in preference to the large house. Apply this prin- 
ciple to agriculture. A farmer had better expend his five 
hundred dollars in bringing a small piece of land into 
high and profitable culture, than to waste it upon a /arge 
farm, which he does not, or cannot, cultivate well, and 

which netts him mere nominal profits. Capital and Jabor 
fre the true sources of wealth. If concentrated, they 
produce, in agriculture, as in every other business, a more 
potent effect than when they are divided, and spread over 
abroad field of operations. It is not the number of men 
that constitute the efficacy of an army; but the intelli- 
gence and skill of its leader, and the subordination and 
discipline of the corps. It is not the extent of lands that 
determines the farmer’s profits, but the intelligence and 
skill of the master, and the high state of culture to which 
he brings them. The profits on fifty acres, well managed, 
are ofien greater than the profits of hundreds of acres bad- 
ly managed. 

The farm I occupy was naturally as poor, and as for- 
bidding in appearance, as the poor lands of New Jersey. 
It was considered a barren sand; and I became the butt 
of ridicule to some of my acquaintances, for attempting to 
bring it under profitable culture. It was a lean sand, a- 
bounding in springs, swamps, and low wet grounds.—In 
twenty years, however, it has assumed quite a different 
appearance. Jt is now worth $200 an acre for farming 
purposes; that is,it netts me more than the interest of 

per acre. My average acreable product in corn is 
bushels; in grass, nearly or quite 3 tons; in potatoes, 
in favorable seasons, 300 bushels; and my other crops 
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are in proportion. And these crops are grown at less 
expense, for culture, than they can be on lands that are 
more stiff, and naturally more fertile. These improve- 
ments, it is true, have acquired a considerable outlay of 
capital, in draining, clearing, manuring,-and in some por- 
tions to the extent, probably, of $50 the acre. Without 
the outlay, these reclaimed lands were valueless; with it, 
they are highly productive, and give a liberal per cent on 
the money expended ; and I have no doubt I could readi- 
ly sell for cost and charges. I beg to be pardoned for 
this allusion to my own farming. I make it merely in 
confirmation of the fact, that sandy, wet lands, can be 
profitably recluimed and cultivated, on this, as well as on 
the old continent. 

Money is the sinew of agricultural improvement, as 
well as for war—with this difference, that agriculture is 
the parent of plenty, and war the cause of misery and 
want. Capital no where makes a more sure, and not 
often a more liberal return, in the end, than when judici- 
ously applied to agricultural improvement. Itis like the 
seed we commit to the earth. If there is no seed there 
can be no crop. If there is no outlay, there can be no 
return. And when there is not both seed and outlay, the 
product must be small indeed. 





Ene.isH AGRricuLTURE.—The good land of England 
is much more productive than that of America—and this 
superiority is probably derived, not so much from greater 
original strength of soil, as from more skilful agriculture 
—depending mainly on two great facts, faithful tillage and 
faithful manuring. 1 

The English farmer does not believe that there is any- 
thing necessarily inherent in the nature of good soil, 
which makes it productive, independently of nutricious 
matter and foreign aliment returned to it by the cultiva- 
tor, as a compensation for the crops it has yielded. Hence 
his first, his principal care, is to collect and form manure 
from every possible source. 

Nothing is more common when one is travelling in 
England, than to see in the roads adjacent to the fields, 
heaps of compost, consisting of turf, tops of vegetables, 
as turnips and carrots, the stubble from the wheat fields, 
which is cut by a second reaping after the crops have 
been moved; dead animals, the offals of barn-yards and 
stables, and in short, every thing which is capable of be- 
ing converted by putrefaction into vegetable mould. 

Itis therefore because this business of manuring is so 
perfectly understood, and so diligently practised in Eng- 
land, more than from any other cause, that their lands 
are much richer than ours. Indeed, it is nothing more 
thanan imitation of the economy of nature—Professor 
Silliman’s Travels. 





Tue Sucsr Beet.—The culture of this root has, in 
many instances, been attended with the most extraordin- 
ary success. The Harrisburg Keystone gives in the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Judge Lewis, some im- 
portant testimony upon the subject: 

“Tn the month of April last, I planted about an acre of 
sugar beets, for the purpose of feeding the cattle during 
the winter season. The ground consisted of several 
patches, some of which had been used for potatoes the 
year before. After it was properly prepared, deep furrows 
were run through it two feet apart, in which manure was 
afterwards. deposited, which was covered by running a 
furrow on each side of the first, and thus forming a small 
ridge over the manure. Along this the beets were drop- 
ped and covered by means of a species of hand drill of 
my own invention, composed of a piece of two inch plank, 
about a foot long, in the shape of a triangle, with three 
old harrow teeth formed like small shovels of the proper 
shape, anda handle of about four and a half feet long, 
with a calibre about the size of a rifle bore, through which 
the seed were made to descend into a furrow formed by 
the front tooth; they were covered by the two hind teeth. 
The seed were deposited in the row about a foot apart. 
On the Ist of Nov. inst. the beets were taken up. The 
product of 440 feet was weighed on the hay scales, and 
amounted to 620 Ibs., which, counting 60 pounds to the 
bushel, would be 134 bushels. The whole product of 
the acre at this rate is 1353 bushels. This will ensure 
me plenty of good milk and butter during the winter, and 
may serve to show that the beet is worthy the attention of 
farmers who have no intention to make sugar. I consid- 
er a bushel of beets nearly equal in value to a bushel of 





oats. 1358 bushels at 30 cents would make the yield of 


an acre $405,90.” 


The editor of the New York American, who dabbles 
a little in farming, gives the following particulars of an 
experiment made by him, in raising the sugar beet :.~ 

“ A patch of three quarters of an acre was twice pioveh 
ed very deep, and very richly manured with stable ma- 
nure, after having been well limed (100 bushels to the a- 
cre) the preceding year. 

“The seed was planted by hand in drills, and when the 
plants were up, they were thinned out by the hand so as 
to Jeave them about a foot apart in the drill, The ground 
was kept tolerably free of weeds till the plants had ob- 
tained a considerable growth, after which they were not 
much attended to. The beets were gathered during the 
first week of this month, and the produre was 650 bush- 
els, weighing fourteen tons six-hundreds. The hogsand 
the cows eat them greedily, either raw or boiled. The 
horses as yet refuse, although mixed with meal—or 
sprinkled with salt, or whether raw, or boiled. The va- 
lue, however, of these vegetables for milch cows is very 
great. It improves both the quantity and quality of the 
milk, without imparting to it any disagreeable flavor. 


THE FARRIER. 

A Caution against catching Cold.—That is, taking 
him out of a warm stable, and riding into a river or horse 
pond, at an unseasonable hour, either too late or too early 
(read ‘Advice for Watering ;?) a horse should never be 
taken out of a warm stable, on a journey, till you mount 
him to travel. 

A caution to prevent Foundering on the road.—It is the 
opinion of most grooms, that a horse heats his legs and 
feet upon a hard road, especially if he is a heavy horse, or 
carries a great weight, and that he should be refreshed and 
cooled by washing. To which J agree; but then it must 
be with warm water, for that cools best. This will not 
only open the pores and make his legs perspire, but will 
clear the fellock joints best, of any gravel that may get in 
between the wrinkles, and thus fret and inflame his legs ; 
cold water naturally contracts the skin, and binds any 
gravel there may chance to be, the firmer. Stop his feet 
also with the ball, but make it pretty warm. 

Note. A horse, in this case, ought to have a large stall 
that he may stretch his legs. Young horses require lar- 
ger stalls than old ones ; for an accustomed old horse will 
ease himself in a stall of five feet wide, as well as in one 
of two yards. 

A Cough.—If, after a day or two, you perceive a run- 
ning at his eyes, and a little gleeting at his: nostrils, you 
may expect to hear him cough. In that case, take a pint 
of blood from his neck, inthe morning (a horse will trav- 
el notwithstanding, if you do not exceed a pint,) and at 
noon give an additional feed, to make amends for the loss 
of blood. 

At night, give him a mash, over and above his usual al- 
lowance. The next night give him the aniseed cordial as 
before. ‘ 

A great Cough—If his cough continues three days, 
you must take another pint of blood from his neck, and 
try to remove it with abler medicines. Therefore, to keep 
it off his lungs, give him, just before you go to bed: 

Liquorice powder, an ounce; sweet oil, spoonful; 
thiop’s mineral, an ounce; balm of sulphur half an 
ounce ; made into a ball with a little honey. 

Clothe and keep warm. Repeat the ball next night, 
which will be sufficient to cure any new gotten cold or 
surfeit. 

Knotted between the Jaws. The Cure.—Feel between 
the jaws; and, if his kernels are swelled, do not let the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of red-hot scissors (as some 
do,) but dissolve them with two or three or more turnip 
poultices, and continue the aniseed cordial, till he is 
well. 

If the almonds of a man’s ears were down, that is, if the 
glands were swelled, and the surgeon proposed to cut 
them out fora cure, you would treat him with great con- 
tempt for his ignorance. It is the same with respect toa 
horse. 

Note. The horse’s throat ought to be kept warm with 
cloth, till the swelling is either dissolved or come to a 
head ; if the latter, any common farrier may open the tu- 
mor with a sharp penknife ; and when the matter has free 
discharge, the wound will easily heal, by the use of the 
horse-ointment applied warm. 








A great snow storm, which lasted from Saturday night un- 
til Sunday night, has delayed the arrival of the mails from 
the East, West and South. 
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Si ehiwnes or CatTttge—TREATMENT OF soRE Up- 
ne DERS IN WINTER. 
‘Fruit Hur, Spencer Co., Ky., Nov. 20, 1839. 
Editor of the Franklin Farmer : 
“Sm :—The comparative hardiness of scrubs and Dur- 
hanis has several times been discussed in your paper. | 
leave to say to the advocates of the former, that, if they 
“ill take the pains to observe, they will become sensible 
that among the scrubs, the most compactly built and best 
jortioned, are the most hardy and vigorous and are 
generally in the best condition. And I would reommend 
to them, if they are unable or unwilling to pay the price 
ofa thorough bred Durham bull, to cross with and per- 
fect that shape, necessary for a thrifty and vigorous ani- 
mal, at least to geta good seven cign or even three quar- 
ter bull, based on the good old Patton stock, and cross 
. him on their scrubs. A mixed blood of this kind can be 
' Obtained at a reasonable price: and after killing a few 
beeves for family use and in fact giving them a fair trial ; 
mark it, Mr. Editor, they will begin to tell a good Durham 
story. The trial lrecommend is not in testing which 
will be longest in starving to death, but giving them some- 
thing to eat, no stables or sheds, but in cold sleets and 
snows, throw out a little straw on the thin spots in the 
fields or pastures for them to pick at or lie down on in 
the long cold nights with occasionally some salt. Cold 
winds and frosty weather are coming. The cows bags 
begin to crack open and become quite tender and sore. 
The darkies mostly milk them in this country, and some 
of them, very careless, pay no regard to the poor suffer- 
ers. The cow becomes restless ; sticks and clubs are re- 
sorted to, to make them stand, and ten to one, make the 
cow worse. Some boys, ora big negro, with more cour- 
age than conduct, are called to assist in hemming up the 
poor cow ; a fence stake or a hand-spike is seized and— 
the rest need not be told—Thus has many a noble cow 
been condemned and sold, perhaps at a reduced price, when 
a little attention by the head of the family or his better 
half, would have made her a splendid and useful animal. 
When milked clean, bathe the bag well with warm water, 
then rub with some warm salve, lard or fresh butter, with 
a moderate portion of soot well stewed and mixed togeth- 
er, holding a warming pan or shovel of coals under to 
warm the bag and bast in the salve. This application, 
with kind and gentle treatment, would have won the cow 
over to gentleness and usefulness, and perhaps two or three 
rices would not have purchased her. These remarks, 
stily thrown together, are at your service, to dispose of 
as you think best. Accept assurance, sir, of my best thanks 
and high esteem for your zeal. and perseverance in pro- 
mMoting the welfare of the agriculturist. 
Yours, &c. BENJ. BEDFORD. 



















































Or Feevine Srocx.—Little and often, says experi- 
ence. ‘In feeding all kinds of domestic animals particu- 
lar care should be taken to avoid placing too much food 
before them at a time, for it is observed that food which 
has been long blowed upon, is never relished afterward, 
and will only be eaten from the most pressing necessity. 

lt is well Bake that the exhalations from the lungs of 
all animals contain great impurities, which have been 
thrown off from the blood; and these coming in contact 
with the food renders it unpleasant if not injurious, and 
the instinct of avimals prompt them to reject all poi- 
sonous substances offered them as food. The true max- 
im is, little and often—Never crowd the trough with 
food, or the rack with hay, to avoid the trouble of soon 
replenishing them again, if you wish your stock to thrive 
and do well; and particularly if you desire to eco- 
homize your winter store of provender. Lazy boys al- 
ways fill the trough and rack the fullest, in order to save 


the trouble of doing it soon again. 

“We may mention (says Bicknell’s Reporter,) for the in- 
yrmation of our friends at a distance, that the Banks of 

Philadelphia are about to resume. No time, however, as 

3 baat been agreed upon. They, of course, discount 
b little, and yet money cannot be said to be in very great 








“Cone FoR Cancern—The Lynchburg Virginia saysn 
that Mr. Hopkins, of Abingdon, has discovered a radical 
for cancer, polypus, &c. He first uses a vegetable 
stance, the name a ppeh is not disclosed, but which 
‘away th pscence, an ves the roots exposed 
ter Sidadting: tei’ the patient recovers. Many 
said to have been performed in this manner. 





TRADE BETWEEN THE U. States anp Germany.—The N, ! 


York Post says:—We have lately conversed with Mr. Joshua 
Dodge, who for the last ten years and a-half has been em- 
ployed by our government as its diplomatic agent in Germa- 
ny, and who returned the other day in the British Queen— 
Mr. D. visited all the countries included in the German Com- 
mercial Confederation, made himself acquainted with the ex- 
tent of their commerce, direct and indirect, with the U. States, 
entered into communication with their several governments, 
and with the assembly of deputies of the confederation, and 
endeavored to impress thera with the necessity of placing this 
commerce upon a footing of tlie fairest reciprocity, in order to 
retain and improve it. His labors have not heen without suc- 
cess. The governments of the confederation have heen brought 
to look upon the trade with America as more important than 
they had hitherto considered it, both to their agriculture, and 
totheir growing manufactures, and as likely within a few 
years, if properly cherished, to grow into far greater import- 
ance. In consequence of this, an important reduction has 
heen made in the duties on Rice, which have recently been 
diminished one-third, namely, from three Prussian thalers per 
centner, or 100 German pounds, to two Prussian thalers per 
centner. The duty on Tosacco, one of our most important 
staples; remains, however, at the enormous rate of 54 thalers 
per centner, notwithstanding this commodity is so much con- 
sumed by the Germans, who are always smoking. ‘The re- 
presentations made by Mr. Dodge, however, who has spared 
no industry to collect and digest information on this subject, 
and lay it before the German govern ments, will it is expected 
procure a reductiun of this duty also. 

The Baltimore American makes the following remarks on 
this subject—Perseverance and adue degree of energy on the 
part of our planters, in urging upon the National Government 
to pursue the advantages already obtained, will eventually o- 
vercome the obstacles in the way of the Tobacco trade with 
Europe, of which they have had such just cause of complaint: 

**We know not many subjects of national interest that more 
require atiention, or that would be more likely to repay a rea- 
sonable degree of trouble, than that confided to Mr. D. of ex- 
tending our commercial intercourse with the nations of Mid- 
dle and Southern Europe, wherever opportunities presented.” 
“If ouragents or ambassadors were authorised to say to the 
German powers that unless the heavy duties on American to 
bacco were reduced to a reasonable scale, corresponding du 
ties would be placed forthwith upon German merchandize 
imported into the United States, such a mode of argumenta- 
tion would be understood at once. It would be an appeal a- 
dapted to the oceasion, and it would be likely to reach the 
tenderest feelings of diplomatic sensibility. As it is, our ne- 
gociations are placed in an unpleasant position. They must 
solicit as a gift what should be required as an equivalent for 
corresponding favors. If they obtain anything it is by suffer- 
ance, and we are thus compelled to look upon ourselves as 
the obliged party.” 





Groroaia anp Marrne—The committee in the legislature of 
Georgia, to whom was referred that portion of the governor’s 
message relative to the refusal of Maine to give up Philbrook 
and Kelleran, charged with stealing away slaves from Geor- 
gia, has reported a bill embracing the tollowing provisions: 

** That the people, citizens and inhabitants of the State of 
Maine, and persons hereafter coming into this State from any 
district or port of Maine, either as seamen, mariners, or in a- 
ny other character, shall be deemed, held and considered as 
the public enemies of this State, and their persons shall be 
liable to be seized and treated as such, and their property to 
be found within this state, both real and personal, shall be 
subject to confiscation.” 

The bill had not been acted on. The Charleston Mercury 
recommends strong measures for Georgia and Virginia, even 
to the confiscation of property, and to enforce a strict non-in- 
tercourse with all states whose citizens are guilty of the acts 
charged against those of Maine and New York—and closes 
by observing that “‘nothing but a base spirit of submission, or 
a treacherous hatred of State Rights, would induce any man 
to talk of delay and moderation on a question like this.” 





Coneress—After another week spent in discussing the 
right of the New Jersey members to take their seats in the 
House of Representatives, it was decided by a-majority of 
4,that until the committee of elections report on the case, 
the seats should remain vacant. The House was folly orga- 
nized on Saturday by the re-election of Mr. Garland, as 
Clerk, and Mr. Dorsey as door-keeper. For Clerk, Mr. Gar- 
land had 118 votes, M. St. C. Clarke 105, and R.C. Mason 8. 





ITEMS—There. has been a desolating gale on the Eastern 
coasi—the papers of Boston, Salem, &c. are ful! of accounts 
of shipwrecks and disasters, and it is estimated that not less 
than 50 lives have been lost. 

In the House of Representatives of Georgia, 1fle committee 
on internal improvenents have reported strongly in favor of 
the State’s completing the Western and Ailantic Railroad to 


Ross's Landing. on the Tennessee river: The cost, thus fer’ 
to the State has been $1,614,357. It is estimated ae “ 
work may be completed for $559,705, for whieh the conuncs. 
ors are willing to receive the State b onds in payment. . 
All the banks in R Island have resumed specie pay mente, 
From Upper Canada we have reports of disturbances 

the Niagara frontier, but they seem to be created for the pur. 
pose of vexing the Canadians, and to draw out the soldie 
The Toronto Patriot of the 10ib represents that there has been 
a good deal of excitement there, and states that an express had 
arrived from the Falls of Niagara. 

__The Woodstock (N. Brunswick) Times states that the shes 
riffof Houlton, Maine, made an attempt to arrest the British 
warden of the disputed territory, and chased him to the guns 
of the British encampment at the Grand Falls. 

The Brookfield Farm, near Nottungham, P. George's con. 
ty, Md was sold by R. W. Bowie, on the 16th inst. for $50 

r acre—the tract contained 600 acres, and was purchased 

y Mr. John T. Berry. 

A great fraud has just been discovered in Philadelphia—~the 
Cashier of the Schuylkill Bank has issued certificates. of stock 
for more than a million of dollars, without the knowledge of 
the Directors, as they declare—the Cashier, however, says it 
was done to sustain the bank in its difficulties. It is also said 
that a large deficiency has been found in the Cashier's cash ae- 
count. Much excitement was produced in Philadelphia, and 
an injunction was laid on the bank by the agents of the Ken. 
tucky bank. 





Nankin Cotton—A gentleman of Wayne county, has 
left with us a sample of this sort of cotton, raised in that 
county. The staple is silky, and of good length, and we 
see no reason why the kind may not be planted to advan- 
tage in this State— Wilmington (N.C.) Chr. 

Gen. M’ Duffe’s Crop—We are informed, (says the 
Columbia Carolinian,) by a gentleman in whom perfect 
confidence can be placed, that the Cotton crop of Gen, 
M’Dufiie, this year, will average 8 bales to the hand. His 
Corn crop is also abundant: Much has been said, and 
very justly, of the fertility of the lands in the South- 
West. But we ask,can many planters in that ‘region, 
equal Gen. M’Duffie? His plantation is in Abbeville Dis- 
trict. 

Large Corn.—Mr. John H. Tyree has left at our office 
an ear of Corn, having 25 rows containing 1,456 grains, 
which was raised on his Golgotha Farm, in the neighbor- 
hood of this place—Lynchburg Virginian. 





ApmiraL Pococx’s Pickte.—Four gallons of water; 
14 pound sugar or molasses; 2 oz. saltpetre, and 6 Ibs. 
common salt. These proportions for any greater quantity 
—having put the meat in the vessel where it is to be kept, 
pour this liquor over it until it covers the meat—Meat pre- 
served in this way has been taken out of the pickle after 
ten weeks, and found as good as if not salted more than 
three days. 

If you intend to preserve your meat for a considerable 
time, it will be necessary once in two months, to boil the 
pickle over again, skimming off all that rises to the sur- 
face, and throwing in during the boiling 2 ounces of su- 
gar, and half pound of common salt. Thus the same 
pickle will hold good for 12 months. This pickle is in- 
comparable to cure hams, neat tongues or beef, which 
you intend to dry—or make what is called “hung beef” 
Observing when you take them out of the pickle, first to 
clean and dry them—then put them in paper bags, and: 
hang them up in adry warm place. When it is desired 
to have the meat more salt than the above will make it, 
you take 8 or 9 instead of the 6 pounds of salt. 


Smoking Meat.—In regard to smoking meat, our com- 
mon mode is a bad one. We half-cook it as. well 
as smoke it. The Dutch, and no people have better 
smoked meats, make their smoke in the cellar, and apply 
it to the meat in the garret. We do not want heat, bu 
merely smoke, or by the pyrolignic acid which the smoke 
contains, to dry and cure our meats. The desideratum, 
therefore, should be, to obtain the smoke, without the 
heat, and this can only be well effected by employing 
separate apartments for the fire and the meat, and con- 
ducting the smoke to the latter by artificial means.— Col- 
man’s Report. 





To Preserve Eccs.—Why are eggs preserved by 
rubbing them with butter? Because the butter closes 
the pores in the shell, by which the communication of 
the embryo with the external air takes place; the embryo 
is not, however, thus killed. Varnish has a similar effeet. 
Reaumur covered eggs with spirit varnish, and found them 
capable of producing chickens after two years, when the 





varnish was carefully removed. 
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NECESSITY OF OTHER PRODUCTS BESIDES JN- 
pian CORN FOR STOCK—IMPORTANCE OF JUDICIOUS 
RoTaTionN—FaRMinG IN ENGLAND. 

Maplewood, near Lexington, Nov. 28, 1839. 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer : 

Dear Sir :—Much attention seems to be directed at 
this moment, in this State and elsewere, to the importance 
of introducing some auxiliary crops,to supply certain qua- 
Jities of nutriment, in which our old staples are deficient ; 
and in case of a default of these, to stand in the place of 
substitutes for them. Those who have bestowed care up- 


on any of the domestic races of animals, well know the 


summer and winter, of feeding, in part, with 

ee loot. The vegetable juices which it contains, 
seem to be as much relished by these animals, as the most 
savory gravies by their intelligent owners. That they 
aid in the preservation of health, is sufficiently demonstra- 
ted in the superior condition of animals which are fed up- 
on them. The skin of these, soft and pleasant to the touch, 
js entirely free of scurf, and their hair, smooth and silky, 
shines with a natural oil. In this section of Kentucky, 
we are, perhaps,_as well supplied as any other portion of 
the Union with this valuable description of food. The 
common rye, which is now generally used for winter pas- 
turage, appears to be exceedingly nutritious, and stock of 
all kinds graze it with avidity; and we have besides, a 
wonderful resource in the beautiful bluegrass, which, like 
a mantle of charity from on high, covers our country, e- 
ven in the bleakest weather, with an exquisite and delici- 
ous verdure. Ryeand bluegrass, in fact, upon large farms, 
and when the season is propitious, are nearly all that the 
t farmer wants. But our fall and winter pastures, are 

not always equally good; snows are of uncertain dura- 
tion; and many small farmers cannot allota sufficient 
rtion of pasture for winter use: and in all cases, espe- 
cially where labor is more abundant than land the culti- 
vation of a judicious assortment of roots would well re- 
pay the farmer for any trouble and expense that it might 
cost. But another weighty consideration, which may be 
mentioned in favor of introducing the general use of roots 
as an aditional farm crop, is, that from the different time 
of seeding and maturing, it is very likely that the root 
crop would often hit when the grain would fail, and thus 
roots which are themselves sufficient for stock, without 
either other food or water, would rise in the scale from 
the second to the first place in the husbandry of years of 
searcity. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this topic. 
Experience has impressed it upon the minds of most of us. 
that small grain, in our climate, is precarious, and the an- 
nual variation of price, indicates but too plainly that even 
Indian corn, our staff and support, is not absolutely sure 
to reward the farmer with a full return. During the pre- 
sent year, it is said, large droves of our stock have been 
sent to distant parts in quest of grain, and thus many far- 
mers in the present season have nst only lost the benefit 
of personal inspection and care of their stock, but besides, 
have been obliged to yield the great advantage they would 
have derived from the manure of animals stall-fed upon 
their own land. In the quality of manure, aptly called 
«the sheet anchor of agriculture,” roots are fully equal 
to other descriptions of food; and the great quantity of 
liquid manure which they produce, tends greatly to has- 
ten the decomposition ofall the other contents of the farm 


Were it only necessary to find new crops to render the 
ehances more promising ofa full return, I think it not un- 
likely that the horse-bean would answer the purpose. It 
is greatly cultivated in England and France, and I have 
often seen it growimg in our American gardens, with as 
much apparent luxuriance as it attains in the fields of ei- 
ther of those countries. In Europe it is of easy culture, 
being sown in various ways, either broadcast, drilled or 
dibbled. It is put in the ground about the time of sow- 
ing oats, and hundreds and thousands of acres teem with 
the production of it. 

Roots, however, are superior to this article for most of 
the purposes to which J] have above alluded ; and it isno 
doubt bad practice to multiply greatly the products ofa 
farm, except when the condition of the land requires it. 
But admitting the fact, that the wise division of labor and 
the application of attention and means to one ora few 
productions is as essential in the conduct of a farm as in 
any other branch of human affairs, still, in different soils 


and exposures, different crops may be expected to succeed, 


and itis only by the success of the aggregate of a nation, 
that the horn of plenty is made to overflow. 





Many farmers, unfortunatly, have been deterred from 
the root culture or have abandoned it after insufficint tri- 
als. The chief difficulty attending it lies in the proper 
selection of roots. A very safe mode to determine which are 
the best in any particular situation is, to apply the touch- 
stone of experiment; and here we are greatly facilitated 
in our inquiries by the sister science of gardening. Our 
gardens, in fact, answer nearly all purposes of trial. In 
this section, for instance, J find by reference 1o my gar- 
den, that beets, carrots and parsnips succeed best of the 
roots; that potatoes do well, and that turnips are exceed- 
ingly precarious and could not by any means be relied 
on. The familiar volume of experience is therefore easi- 
ly read and applied. But at this point, the investigation 
becomes confused and it is difficult to proceed. Among 
the numerous varieties of these roots, which are of the 
easiest culture and afford the greatest yield? What. crops 
do they best precede and what should they-be made to 
follow? These interesting inquiries cannot yet receivea 
satisfactory solution in Kentucky. When the root cul- 
ture has been long practiced as a branch of agriculture, a 
new volume of experience may be compiled, containing 
the best roots and. the best varieties of each root, for dif- 
ferent situations. In this part of the Union, the science 
is still to be ascertianed and deduced from faithful experi- 
ments. Perhaps it‘may not be amiss to state that in fo- 
reign agricultural works, the mangel wurzel is maintained 
by many to be superior to the Swedish or any other tur- 
nip for farm purposes and that it is generally admitted to 
be better for a clay soil. That carrots, though the acréa- 
ble product is not so great, as is the turnip, are thought to 
be the best food known for improving the wind and en- 
durance of horses—that recent statements would seem to 
indicate that the sugar beet, the white variety of the man- 
gle wurzel, will answer well in many parts of our State. 

In spite of a great desire to conclude this desultory let- 
ter, with your permission, I will cite as an example of the 
application of knowledge of the character | have been 
treating of, the system of farming pursued in a five farming 
district in England, which came under my personal obser- 
vation during a visit I made that country in 1835-6. The 
district I mean is in Yorkshire, not very distant from the 
old city of York. The rotation of crops is admirably a- 
dapted to the soil and climate, and the stock which coi:- 
sume them, are selected with such judgment and so used, 
that they may, in fact, be said to labor in the immediate 
amelioration of the soil. Indeed | saw here combined in 
an improved system of husbandry, the results ofa most 
extraordinary success in culture and breeding, acting and 
re-acting upon each other. Jn Kentucky, we have al- 
ways appreciated the skill which is applied in breeding 
and rearing fine varieties of stock, but we have, no doubt, 
generally been too indifferent to the importanee of a ju- 
dicious succession of crops. I think it was remarked by 
General Washington, that “any system in farming is bet- 
ter than no system ;” and a Briton has truly observed, that 
a proper rotation of crops, “remedies all confusion, dis- 
tinguishes and arranges the season and the appropriate 
mode of work, economises labor, reciprocates the im- 
provement of both soil and stock, and forwards the inter- 
est of both landlord and tenant.” 

I am satisfied that no American could have seen with 
my eyes, without drawing the. conclusion J did, that a 
good rotation of crops for the different sections of our 
country, is a subject of momentous importance. But to 
return from this digression. The practice pursued in the 
district ] have mentioned, is called the Norfolk system, 
and depends for its success upon the alternation of green 
and white crops. From this. circumstance it is called by 
some, “the alternate system.” The most common rota- 
tion is the following, viz: turnips, barley, clover, wheat. 
But besides the principal succession of white and green 
crops, in continuing this system, a change is made for the 
purpose of res:ing the land, in the particular green and 
white crop used in each year, or otherwise the clover is 
suffered to remain for two years and is pastured instead of 
being mown. On the clay soils, in this district, liable to 
poach, the turnips are drawn and carted or the crop is o- 
mitted altogether and beans or some other substituted for 
it; but on sandy soils, they are fed on the ground to sheep 
folded upon them. On the latter discription of land, a 
wonderful improvement is wrought, and it was upon such 
a soil, that I saw the greatest amelioration [ ever beheld 
effected by judicious culture. It elevated very mueh the 
opinion I had formed of agriculture as a science. On one 
side of-a hedge,I saw the finest crop of Swedes imagina- 
ble, the drills 28 inches apart, clean as a garden, and the 


turnips touching in the rows with scarcely an omission. 
On the other side a howling waste of sand. This glorious 
field of turnips was produced by the rotation I have 
mentioned. = _. 

The preparation for the turnip crop is yery simple. The 
drills are formed, and hones; broken up in mills, are laid 
in them at the rate of from 15 to 25 bushels an acre. 
They are often mixed with ashes and distributed with Te- 
gularity by a drill machine. The turnip seed is then 
sown on the top of the drill at the rate of three pounds. to 
thé acre. 

When the roots are ready for use the tops are cut off 
and carried to the straw-yards to be consumed by cattle, 
anda small fold being formed of rope netting or hurdles, 
the sheep are introduced. These eat all the bulb, except 
the lower part, which is raised from the ground with a 
small prong and also carried to the straw-yatds. The 
sheep are thea removed to another part of the field, and so 
on, till the whole is gone over. The kind of sheep which 
I saw used here were the New Leiceister, a sheep of 
great bulk, which yields the much esteemed combing or 
long wool of England, but of which the mutton, to my 
palate, is coarse and rank. It is, however, a profitable 
sheep to raise, both for its wool and flesh, and I was in- 
formed, that those who were engaged in sheep-farming 
were more prosperous than most other farmers. The 
New Leicester mutton bears, in my opinion, about the 
same relation to the South-Down or to our common Ken- 
tucky mutton, that the middling of the hog does to the 
ham, and perhaps might be useful here for the same pur- 
poses for which middlings are used. However this may 
be, on asandy soil the New Leicester sheep is a capital 
laborer. Besides the great value of his'‘manure, which is 
equally distributed by the practice of folding, the land is 
very much improved by the tramping and packing and in- 
corporation of the manure with the soil effeeted with his 
feet and which is called in one word the management of 
the land. 

Besides being fed to the New Leicester sheep, the most 
artificial animal probably in existence, the turnips raised 
on the farm on which my observations were principally 
made, were also fed in considerable quantities to the ad- 
mired Short Horn Durham cattle. When fed to these 
last, they are given about at the rate of two or three bush- 
els a day, together with straw or hay to each full grown 
steer. ; 

The mode of farming above described, borrowed origi- 
nally from those excellent farmers, the Flemish, would 
not entirely apply in this part of the State, but in many 
parts of Kentueky and the Union, particularly on light 
sandy soils, the practice ofa similar system would effect a 
great change, and even here some of its prineiples might 
be used with advantage. 

In viewing the many beautiful farms with which this 
district of Yorkshire abounds, that were-once considered 
worthless, I was induced to believe that there is not so 
much difference in the intrinsic value of land, as is gener- 
ally supposed. Some lands, deemed dead for useful pur- 
poses, in fact only lie dormant until the appropriate sys- 
tem is applied, when they begin to reveal a wonderful . 
and unexpected fertility. 

The introduction of the turnip, suiting as this root does - 
her weeping climate and much of her soil, has been of in- 
calcuable benefit to England. + It is now actually the case 
that lands which rented for shillings, now rent for pounds ; 
and what were once barren wastes, are now among . 
the most profitable soils for cultivation. - Bones are con- 
veyed from all parts of the world to the ports of that coun- 
try; Brazil has furnished a good supply and even the U- 
nited States have contributed to ‘the crushing mills of 
Britain. I confess I have never seen an account of ves- 
sels carrying out bones to Europe, without feeling pained 
by the reflection that they were precisely the best ma- 
nure for some of our own lands. I have sometimes look- 
ed forward with gratulation, to the day, when a regener- 
ation shall be effected in certain parts of America by skil- 
ful agriculture ; when those parts of the Union, now deem- 
ed barren and almost worthless, shall rise in the scale and 
furnish their full quota of production. If turnips will not 
snit the soil and climate of the West, perhaps they would 
answer at the East; and who would not rejoice to see 
the sands of North Carolina, Virginia, New Jersey, . 
Delaware and Maryland, covered with countless flocks of 
sheep, an animal furnishing as it does, both food ahd rai- 
ment, precisely the best suited fora dense population ! 
Who would not be pleased to see the manufacture of wool 





more extensively prosecuted and the fabrics of American 
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mee the great change effected in the condition of Eng- 
land, and which might probably be wrought by similar 
means in some sections of the Union, has been produced, 
like a magical delusion, by the use of an easy system, and 
is but one result of scientific agriculture. Happy the day, 

the soil shall be considered, as in truth it is,a great 
térra incognita, full of wonders and pregnant with untold 
Blessings to mankind. I remain, dear sir, your ob’t serv’t. 

HENRY CLAY, Jr.° 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


Tue Nationat Convention or Sirk Growers. 

Was held in Washington on the 10th inst. and was 
formally organised by the appointment of the following 
officers : 

President— General John P. Van Ness. 

Vice Presidents —Hon. Wilson Lumpkin, ex-Governor 
of Georgia: Judge Strange, of North Carolina: Dr. 
Thos. P. Jones, of the District of Columbia: Hon. Gar- 
ret D. Wall, of New Jersey: Nicholas Biddle, Esq. of 
Pennsylvania: Thomas S. Pleasants, Esq. of Virginia: 
Dr. Wm. R.. Taylor, of Louisiana: Samiel Whitmarsh, 
of Massachusetts : Judge Comstock, Esq. of Connecticut : 
Hon. James Tallmadge, of New York : Judge Eccleston, 
of Maryland. 

Treasurer.—Dr. F. Howard, of the District of Colum- 



































































By Secretaries.—Gideon B. Smith, of Maryland: John F. 
Callan, of the District of Columbia: David Saunders, of 
the District of Columbia. 

The committee of business made a report, concluding 
with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That another year’s experience has confirm- 
ed the opinion expressed by the Convention last year :— 
“That Silk may be grown in all the United States, not on- 
ly for domestic purposes, but as a valuable article of com- 
mercial export.” : 

Previous to the adoption of this resolution, a very in- 
teresting debate took place. 

The Revd. Henry Colman, of Massachusetts, Hon. I- 
saac Leet, of Pennsylva: ia, Colonel Michael Nourse, of the 
District of Columbia, Rev. D. V. McLean, of New Jersey, 
and Isaac D. Jones, Esq., of Maryland, were made a com- 
mittee to confer with the Executive Committee of the A- 
merican Silk Society on the subject of premiums for the 
o> sam of Silk throughout the country, and the ways 

means of providing for and distributing such premi- 
ums, and were instructed to present their report as soon 
as practicable to the American Silk Society. 

And the Convention adjourned sins die. 

¥ JOHN P. VAN NESS, Chairman. 
~ Giogzon B. Smirn, 
_J.F. Carian, Secretaries. 
D. Saunpers, 





Rev. D. .V. M‘Lean’s Experiment. . 
[We have much pleasure in laying before the public the 
wing paper from the Rev. D. V. M‘Lean, of Freehold, 
New Jersey. It was prepared, as it purports, to be laid 
the executive committee of the American Silk So- 
+atthe annual meeting, in Washington, on the 11th 
of December ; but it was deemed wey to publish it in 
anticipation of the meeting, for two conclusive reasons— 
‘first, that a printed a it might be put into the hands 
of every member of the society promptly ; and, secondly, 
\ _. that the invaluable matier it contains might be as speedily 
_ as.possible diffused over the whole country. We ear- 
- restly ask the attention of every person friendly to the 
to this valuable paper ; and especially do we ask of 
tors of new to.give it free circulation in their 
_. Those editors who are anxious to publish cor- 
mation on the subject, have a paper now that 
i toanswer their. purpose. It contains the re- 
rtual - ice, by a gentleman whose greatest 
ult it be, consists rather in under-rating than in 
timating the profits of the business. We hope that 
er will be read by every man and woman in the 
‘States, and that it will receive the full confidence 
to whieh it is richly entitled.|—Journal American 












lemen,—During the past four years I have watched 
ep interest the p of the silk culture in our 
P snd ectuated, I trust, by a sincere desire to a- 












waken an interest in the community, in regard to a branch 
of business, by which I verily believe thousands in our 
land might acquire an honourable and’ comfortable sub- 
sistence, I have labouerd to test both the practicability 
and profit of the culture of silk. Last year my experiment 
went no farther than the production of the cocoons—and 
though the results were highly encouraging—they were 
not fully satisfactory to my own mind. 

This year I determined to go a step farther, and produce 
the reeled silk, ready for market. The offer of premiums 
by your noble society, was undoubtedly a wise measure. 
This will induce more accurate experiments—and exper- 
iments in different parts of our country, and under different 
circumstances, the result of which will enable the com- 
mittee to diffuse valuable information, on which the com- 
munity may rely. You will please to consider me a com- 
petitor for the premiums for the greatest quantity of mer- 
chantable raw silk produced from the quarter of an a- 
cre. 

The weight of the silk in the case which accompanies 
this paper, is TWELVE POUNDS, sixteen ounces to the pound, 
and is the product of one QuaRTER of an acre. ° 

The soil on which my trees were grown is a heavy clay 
—three or four years ago, the land wou!d not have pro- 
duced 20 bushels of corn tothe acre. The two previous 
seasons, the lot on which my experiments was made had 
been very moderately manured—the present seasoh it was 
covered with what might be considered a good coat of 
marl and barn-yard manure mixed. 

The 20th to the 23d of April last, I planted a half acre 
lot withmorus multicaulis roots, cuttings, and layers. The 
roots were of the previous season’s growth, taken from 
trees that did not exceed 24 feet. The top was cut off 
within two inches of the root, and the roots were laid hor- 
izontally in the row, about ten inches apart. The cuj- 
tings were from the tops of these trees, with one bud to 
each, and were planted six inches apart in the rows. The 
layers were small trees, six to eighteen inches long, and 
were laid continuously in the row—the root of one touch- 
ing the top of another. The rows were 2} feet apart. 
The length of the lot, as planted in trees, is 288 feet, and 
the width 75 feet. I expected to have had roots sufficient 
to plant half of this lot, or a quarter of an acre—they plant- 
ed, however, only 26 feet in width, and 288 in length. 
In making out my quarter of an acre, therefore, I was o- 
bliged to include eleven feet and eight inches in width 
from the layers—so that the dimensions of the lot was 288 
feet in length, and 37 fees 8 inches in width. 

I regretted that I had not roots for the whole quarter 
of an acre, as the roots afforded much more leaves than 
the layers. Owing to close planting and the nature of 
the soil, the trees produced were small—say an average 
of three and a half feet. The present growth on the quar- 
ter of an acre does not exceed 5,500, all counted, large 
and small. 

My cocvonery is 36 by 18 feet, 2 stories high. I fed 
almost entirely in the second story. There are two tiers 
of shelves three feet wide by twenty-four feet long—the 


‘shelves rise one above another—one foot apart, seven 


shelves in each tier. The second story contains 13 glass 
windows, with Venitian blinds. My eggs were of my own 
producing the previous season. They were saved with 
great care from my best cocoons, on muslin, the pieces 
of muslin rolled up in the fall, or soon after the eggs were 
laid, and placed in a common farm bag, and this was hung 
to a beam in the cellar. InMarch the muslins were fold- 
ed up and laid one on top of another in a small tea chest 
lined with lead, this was placed in another of the same 
kind, but a little larger; and the space between the two 
was filled with pulverized charcoal. Then a few thick- 
nesses of old flannel was laid loosely over the top of the 
smaller chest, and a loose board laid over the larger. Then 
the whole was set in a still larger rough box, with a loose 
board on the top, and this was put down in the ice house, 
so that the ice surrounded the sides of the box. In the 
inner tea chest was a thermometer—the box was exam- 
ined every week, and the thermometer was not allowed 
to rise above 45° Fahrenheit. I am thus particuiar as to 
the mode of preserving eggs which has succeeded so well 
with me, because so much disappointment has been expe- 
rienced in regard to eggs. Other,modes equally good 
may doubtless be adopted for retarding the eggs—the a- 
bove plan, however, succeeded with me to admiration— 
the last hatching the 27th of August, was as perfect as the 
first. This year I saved my eggs with even greater care 
than last, and am preserving them in the same way—and 
I cannot but recommend others to preserve them as above, 


Hf . - 
unless they have actually tried some other mode which 
has proved equally good. 

July 18th, [ hatched some two or three thousand mam. 
moth white, July 26, five or six thousand sulphur. Jul 
31, two or three thousand sulphur. August 19th, one 
20,000 sulphur—and August 27th, hatched the last, say § 
to 8,000, sulphur. The mammoth white worms wound 
in 24 to 28 days—the sulphur 28 to 33 days. A few ling 
gered to 36 or 40 days. : 

Green oak bushes were used for the worms to wind in, 
Last year I had plasterers’ lath fastened under the shely 
one and a-half inches a part. I found difficulty, howey. 
er, in getting the worms to ascend well. This season I 
used straw at first, tied up in small bundles and set on ‘the 
shelves, but this did not answer as well as I had been led 
toexpect. At length I threw every thing aside and took 
the oak bushes. These have succeeded with me better 
than any other contrivance. They seem natural to the 
worms, and“T have never seen them mount any thing so 
readily as green bushes, and I see not why they may not 
be used in preference to any other fixtures for winding, 
They cost nothing, except the labour of procuring them . 
from the woods and placing them on the shelves. The 
only objection [ see to them is, the cocoons cannot be ta- 
ken from the bushes with quite the same facility with 
which they may be removed from straw or some other 
fixtures. Yet I donot believe this will be found a matter: 
of much moment. A little more experience, gathered from 
different sections of the country will enable us to adopt 
the most approved plan for winding. Of the mammoth 
white cocoons it required an average of 317 to the lb, 
weighed just as taken from the shelves ; of the sulphur it 
required 300. 288 of the largest white made one Ib., and 
of the largest sulphur 247. The committee will perceive 
from this statement that the weight of my cocoons falls far 
below that of those produced by many other gentlemen, 
in different parts of our country, notices of which have 
appeared in the journal of your society and elsewhere, 
Why this inferiority I cannot tell. The worms were fed 
on the shelves without hurdles, and the litter was removed 
from the shelves about every fourth day. Sometimes they 
went from one moulting to another without having the 
shelves cleaned. The shelves were cleaned without hur- 
dles in the following manner. The attendant had a thin 
half inch board, plained smooth 18 by 24 inches. After 
the worms appeared to be through their moulting, fresh 
leaves were given them, the attendant took up these leaves, 
the worms adhering, and laid them on the board which 
she held in her hand, and thus removed them to clean 
shelves ; if all did not attach to the first leaves, others 
were strewed on, and generally the second time going o- 
ver all were removed. I know this mode of operation 
does not meet with favour among those who are for a- 
dopting the ‘high pressure rail road system.? Neverthe- 
less with my present experience, one year with, and an- 
other without hurdles, this is the plan I would adopt in 
future, at least until I am further enlightened. Many ob-. 
jections may be urged against hurdles. They are expen- 
sive. Hurdles to feed 1,000,000 of worms will cost sey- 
eral hundred dollars. This expense is by no means coun- 
terbalanced by the labour which they will save, for it 
admits of doubt whether, after all, there is much labour 
saved. The worms will not all, ascend on the fresh hur- 
dles, and if the policy of throwing away all that do not ~ 
ascend readily, is adopted, probably one-half the worms 
will be thrown away ; if this is not done leaves must be 
thrown on after the hurdles are removed, and the worms 
must be taken off as they are without the hurdles. Ano 
ther objection is the difficulty of preventing the worms 
from winding under the hurdles, and around them among 
the litter. Besides the plan of feeding without hurdlesis 
much more simple, and on this account to be recommend> — 
ed to the great mass of persons who will feed. My worms 
were fed as often during the day as they needed it, say five 
or six times, they were never fed at night. During the 
whole time of feeding the weather was very variable, the 
thermometer ranged from 60° to 90°, with frequent east 
erly storms of several days continuance, one storm lasted 
eight days, from August 16th to August 23d, inclusive. 
Several storms were accompanied with severe thunder 
and lightning. August 13th, a barn was struck with light 
ning and burnt to the ground, less than one hundred yards 
from the cocoonery. The worms appeared to experience 
no injury whatever from the thunder. The damp wet 
weather undoubtedly retarded them in their operations. 
At such times they were not-so vigorous and active, but 





every crop was'perfectly healthy ; few, if any, were lost 
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the whole season by disease. At one time my shelves 
were more crowded than they should have been, and 
worms would frequently fall tothe floor. These seldom 
wound after they were returned to the shelves; in this 
_way I may have lost nearly or quite the amount of onelb. 
-of reeled silk. 

Jn order to be prepared for cold wet weather, J fitted up 

a furnace in my cellar with flues leading up and around my 

rroom. I did not use artificial heat, however, more 
than a few times when the mornings were a little cool. 
Here I will take occasion to remark that the plan of arti- 
ficial heat, and of regulating the temperature of the co- 
coonery by the thermometer is, I believe, entirely unne- 
cessary. If it is essential, success in the silk culture is 
impracticable. All our writers on the subject maintain 
that our climate is admirably adapted to the silk worm 
without artificial heat, and I believe itis. Multitudes who 
we hope will make silk, never saw a thermometer, and if 
they are taught, that in order to make silk they must have 
cellars and furnaces, and flues, and thermometers, it will 
be in vain to attempt to get them at the business. The 
more simple and cheap every thing is made, connected 
with the production of silk, the sooner will the culture be 
established in our country. 

The whole number of worms fed on my quarter of an 
acre was about 40,000. The weight of leaves which they 
consumed was 2,576 lbs. The amount of cocoons pro- 
duced was 130 lbs. weighed just as taken from the shelves 
without sorting or flossing. After they were sorted and 
flossed, there was one lb. of floss and four lbs. defective 
cocoons, leaving 126 lbs. of cocoons. These produced 
12 lbs of merchantable reeled silk, 16 ounces to the lb., 
The silk was reeled on 
the Piedmontese reel, the water heated in kettles set in a 
furnace, one kettle was used as a heater, and the other to 
reel from. ; 

From the above statement it will be seen that it re- 
quired between 19 and 20 Ibs, of leaves to make one Ib. 
of cocoons. Of these cocoons, without flossing or sort- 
ing itrequired 10 lbs. and 10 ozs. to make one lb. of reeled 
silk. After they were flossed and sorted, it required 10 
lbs. and 5 ozs., or about 214 to 215 lbs of leaves to make 
one lb. of reeled silk. This shows a greater amount of 
leaves necessary to make one lb. of cocoons, and a great- 
er weight of cocoons necessary to make one |b. of reeled 
silk, than the estimates published in various quarters, and 
greater than experiments said to have been made actually 
required. All I can say is, the object of my experiment 
was to arrive at facts, and the above is a plain statement 
ot facts as they occurred in my experience. J am free to 
state, that even with your very liberal premiums in view, 
my object was not so much to see the very largest a- 
mount of silk, which could be obtained from the smallest 
quantity of leaves, or to endeavor to reach the very maz- 
imum which could under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces be produced from the quarter of an acre, as to make 
what might be termed a medium, or average experiment ; 
to feed just as I supposed the great mass of persons en- 
gaging in the silk business would feed. I was often o- 
bliged to feed wet leaves owing to the frequent Jong storms, 
and the worms appeared to experience no injury whatev- 
er from this. Still [ did not consider it safe to feed leaves 
gathered in the storm, and dripping wet, and in our at- 
tempts to dry the leaves, some became wilted and were 
thrown away, the worms also were always abundantly 
fed, and a partial waste of leaves frequently, no doubt 
occurred in this way. These things, together with the loss 
of, perhaps, the value of near one Ib. of reeled silk, by 
worms falling from the shelveswould vary the result a lit- 
tle, and micut show that 190 ibs. of leaves would produce 
one lb. of reeled silk. 

I do not doubt, but that under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances a few lbs. of cocoons might be produced on 
10 or 12 Ibs. of leaves to the lb. of cocoons. Nor do I 
doubt that one Ib. of reeled silk may be produced from 8 
Ibs. of cocoons, or even less. Much depends on the qua- 
lity of the cocoons, and more on the time when they 
are weighed, whether in a fresh and green, or en- 
entirely dry state. J could have selected from my lo 
even in a fresh state, 8 lbs. of cocoons, which would, be- 
pone all question, have produced one Ib. of reeled sik— 

ut this would be no test of the profit of the business. 
The public do not wish to know so much the very max- 
imum that can be made, as what may be regarded an or- 
DINARY STANDARD for every prudent farmer—and I am 
now perfectly persuaded, from two years experience, that 
Tam not greatly mistaken. 


.of leaves, and the trées were not stripped remarkably 


‘dered his country. 


t, | Liverpool steamer under date of 16th inst., we have to advise 





Last year I produced at the rate of 510 ly. of cocoons 
to the acre—rats year I produced at the rate of 520—and 
my deliberate opinion is, that more will fall below this 
standard than will exceed it—and in one case, wherea 
less quantity of leaves will give the above quantity of-silk, 
Two cases will occur that will require a greater. 

Most happy will | be, and greatly will it be for the in- 
terests of the community, if it shall be found on farther 
experience that 80 or 100 Ibs. of leaves will make one Ib. 
of reeled silk instead of 214 or 215, as required in my ex- 
periment, for my quarter of an acre did produce 2,576 lbs. 


close either—then the amount of reeled silk per acre 
would be the handsome yield of 104 to 128 lbs!! A 
result, albeit, which I frankly state, I utterly despair of 
seeing realized. 

(To be Concluded ) 





Sitx.—There is at the jewellery store of Messrs. Ward 
& Co., No. 92 Market street, a quantity of silk in hanks, 
of the finest quality and handsome appearance that we 
ever saw. ‘lhere are about twelve pounds, raised and 
prepared by the Rev. Dr. McLean, of Freehold, N. J., 
from one quarter of an acre of land, the worms having 
been fed on “morus multicaulis” planted on the 20th of 
April last, and attended by one black man. Dr. McLean 
has received for this specimen fifty dollars premium, in a 
medal, a premium of one hundred and fifty dollars from 
the New Jersey Silk Society, and two hundred dollars 
from the American Silk Society. As this splendid spe- 
cimen of silk will remain for some time at the Mesers. 
Wards’, persons desirous of examining it will do well to 
call. The fixtures of Messrs. Ward & Co.’s store are 
worth a walk to see—three cases with glasses thirty by 
sixty feet, all silver mounted.—Phila. U. S. Gazette. 


LATEST NEWS. 


The Liverpool packet ship South America, Capt. Baily, 
arrived with dates to the 2list from London, and 22d from 
Liverpool. Judging from the public journals, we do not 
think that any material change has occurred in the state of 
affairs, since our Jast advices. We should say the London 
Money Market has assumed a more healthy appearance, and 
that the Cotton Market at Liverpool maintained itself far bet- 
ter than was anticipated by the most sanguine. ‘The inferi- 
ority in the quality, uf the late Wheat crop, is a prominent 
remark in every statement which we read, coming from the 
different markets in the United Kingdom. American State 
Securities are sadly depressed. 

The Queen of England, it would appear certain, is to be 
married to her cousin, the second son of the reigning Prince 
of Saxe Coburg, in May next: In the political situation of 
that country no change is perceptible. The leaders in the 
late Chartist insurrection are prosecuted with unrelenting ri- 
gour. Much alarm had been excited in all classes by the 
temporary indisposition of the Duke of Wellington—an 
alarm commensurate with the eminent services he has ren- 





From France there is nothing important. The derange- 
ment in our Banking system has, however, as might be sup- 
posed, not been without its effect on our interest in that coun 
try. 

The situation of Spain seems little improved, notwith- 
standing Don Carlos has left the scene of the conflict. Ma- 
drid was menaced with an insurrection, and troops had been 
summoned to the capital by the Government to overawe the 
population. Espartero has for the present given up his pur- 
suit of Cabrera, and the Count d’ Espange, a celebrated lead- 
er of the Carlists, has been murdered. 

Between the Porte and Mehemet Ali, matters remain in 
their former position. 

Lonpon, Nov. 20.—We have little changé to notice in 
markets since our.last advices of 15th inst. The transactions 
in almost every description of produce cortinue limited, as 
buyers only take sufficient for immediate wants, and prices, 
with few exceptions, are barely supported. 

The demand for Flour is limited, Western Canal brings 
34s to 35s in bond, and about 35s per bbl free. 

Stocks—N. York State Stock. 5 per ct, 1845 to 1860, 80; 
Ohio State Stock, 6 per ct, 1850 to 1860, 844; Pennsylvania 
State Stock, 5 per ct, 1854 to 1865, 75; U. States Bank shares 
£16; do. Bonds, 6 perct, 1841 to 1842, 93. 

Liverroot, 22d Nov.—Referring to our Circular per 


that the transactions in our Cotton Market have since contin- 
ued rather extensive, particularly on that day and Monday 
the 18th inst., up to which time prices had further advanced 
about 4d. per lb. In the last two days, however, the demand 
has been less active and the market not so firm, and most of 
the business yesterday was at a decline of 4d. per Ib. from the 
extreme rates of the 18th and 19th inst. 


cash, and one cargo of old inferior at a reduction on that poor 
, 


culta-for Goods and Yaro, which -probably has encouraged 
the consumers to buy more freely, and the check of the last 
two days is attributed in some measure to the accounts by the 
New York packet of the Ist inst. giving rather increased es- 
timates of the extent of the coming crop, though they are full 
as strong as before with respect to the supplies being retarded 
10. an important extent, which consideration had doubtless 
great weight in influencing the late speculations. The busi- 
ness for five days ended last evening, is estimated at about 
26,000 bales, of which about 7,500 have been taken on spec- 
ulation. Fair qualities may be quoted pda ag 1d. 

The duty on Wheat has to day dvanced to 8d per quar- 
ter, and on Flour to 12s 5d per bbl. Yesterday about 3000 
bbis Western Canal Flour sold at 29s per bbl in'bond. The 
quotation for free Flour is 39a41s, dull. No change of inter- 
est in other articles since the steamer sailed. . 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
At New York, ‘Yhursday, the stock market presented no 
feature deserving of particular notice. U. S. Bank shares 
were sold at 77 3-4, and Kentuky Bank, at the first board, 
at 56 3-4a57; at the second, at 55 About 600 bales of cot- 
ton, of various kinds, have been sold, without any change in 
prices. A cargo of Southern wheat has been taken at 1,124 

Sales of Western Canal flour, to a small extent, at $3,874, 
and of ~outhern at $6 on time, with interest. : 
Al Philadelphia, Friday, the price of flour ranged steadily 
at $5,75. “The sales for the week reach probably to about 
5000 barrels. Holders are firm and the closing of the canals 
will probably tend to keep down the supplies. . Sales of rye 
four have been made at $4 and is scarce. Corn meal in bbis. 
at $3;50a3,75; in hbds. $16a17. The grain market is dull for 
waat of supplies. We quote the price of Southern Wheat 
at $1,14a1,16. Sales of Pennsylvania have been made at 
$1.15. New Yellow Corn is worth 50c. Oats are worth 
30c. Tobacco, stock is very low and does not probably exceed 
400 hhds. The market is so dull we can scarcely quolea 
rate. ‘The quantity of Beeves in market for the week, was 
489 head. Prices have advanced fully 50c per cwt. since 
oy ww! report. We quote common $6; good 7a7,50; best 
$7,50a9. 

At Richmond, Friday, flour was $54a6 on time; wheat 
110al15c; corn, old 60a624, new 50a55e; oats 28a30; pork 
74c by retail; whiskey 32a35c. Supplies of tobacco increas- 
ing and demand brisk, leafy, new from $6,50 to 8. Inferior 
sorts range from $3,50 to 5,50. Beeves on the hoof sold at 
from $5a7,50 per cwt according to quality—Hogs $7a74, 
supply of both good. 

At Alexandria, Friday, the wagon price of Flour contin- 
ued at $5; wagon pork in demand. at $5 7-826. 

At Cincinnati, on the 18th, Flour was $3,87a4,00.— 
Whiskey 29c; wheat 62a65; corn 514; oats 25a31. ‘The 
Post says :—“ Hog-kil ing has commenced briskly, and hogs 
are bought at from $3 to i. 

At the Brighton (Boston) catile market, on Monday, there 
were beeves and 1600 sheep—the beeves sold at 64 for 
first quality ; 6a64 for second quality ; and 44a5 for third do; 
sheep sold at 1#a23-4, . 

At Wilmington, (N. C.) on Tuesday, Turpentine’ was 
down to $2,05, and the quantity arriving large—no orders in 
market, and $2,05 was the price obtained at the last sale. Tar 
was about as low as was ever known in Wilmington, being 
sold at 90c. The market was full of Lumber of every de- 
scription, and what sales are made were forced ones. joor- 
ing Boards were quoted at 44a54. Staves were uncertain ia 
price. 

At Columbus, (Geo.) on the 11th, prices of Cotton were 
firm, averaging from 7 to 8e—74 being the ordinary selling 
price of a prime article.—We have heard of a few bales, very 
prime, bringing 8c. There is scarcely any receipts of an in- 
ferior quality, and the erop taken entire is perhaps superior 
to any ever produced in the State. ~ 

At Mobile, on the 13th, holdérs of Cotton were firm at 
9c for good fair, 9c for fair, and 84¢ for middling fair, and 
sales very light at these rates. There was but little doing in 
Western produce, and all articles had a downward tendency. 

At Williamsport, (Md.) on Saturday, flour was $44a5; 
wheat 90ai00c; rye 70c; corn 40a45c; oats 28a30c. 

At Nashville, on the 13th, Cotton was down to 7a7éc. 
The shipping houses continued to advance $25a30 per bale 
on Cotton in store, 

At New Orleans, on the 10th, sales of about 1500 bales of 
Cotton were made, and in the three days of the week ending 
on the 10th, the sales were about 8000 bales, and at continu- 
ally declining — On the 10:h the following were the 
quotations: Liverpool classification—Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi— ordinary, 64a 7; middling, 7 3 4 a 8; fair, 84 a 8 3-4; 

ood fair, 94-a 10; good and fine, 103-4." Tennessee and 

orth Alabama—oriinary, middling, fair, good fair, good and 
fine, 64 a 9, extremes. — 

The stock on the 10th was 124,511 bales—the above quo- 
tations were nominal in regard to good fair and fine, there 
being nothing done in those qualities. Sugar was 4a5ic; 
Molasses 26a27c ; Bacon 64 for shoulders. to I 1c for bams. 
Flour remained at 64a6 3-4; Whiskey 43c. -Bills on New 





There has been more business doing at Manchester, owing 
perhaps to more favorable accounts from Bombay and Cal- 


York had fallen to par a 2 per cent prem. for 60 days sight: 
la2 for 30 ds; and 3a4 for 5 to 15 Gaye. Siac 
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~~ PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
_Asnes—Slacked, 10 Provisicns— 
Baicxs— _—_. Beef, Balt. mess, © 15 00 
Ran of kila per M. #6 5 | Pork, do do » 16 00 
Hard or ae 00 do prime 14 00 
_. Red or paving 8 5029 00 | Bacon, Balt. ass.lb, - 00 
Gorrrs.Ha. Ib; Sia 118 Hams, do cured 13 
Rio 9% a 12% Middl'gs, do do 9 
; rrov—N. Car. lb. 12a13 | Shoulders,do do 8 
Virgin. good, ib 00 a 00) Lard, West.§ Balt. 11 
12 a 13%) Butter, Wes.No.3, 124 
00 a 00 do do. * 2, 143 
»pri. 12a 13 do Glades “1, 18 
i a 15] Cheese,incasks,lb. Qal2 
; Rice—pr 100 Ib. 4 00a0 00 
Am. geese, lb. 50 a 55 Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 
Fisu— Seevs—Cloverdo. 8a10 00 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11.75 | Timothy do, 2 00 a 2 50 
Herri 5 25 |\Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
Frioor, &c.— Y. Hyson 37a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 5 70 | Gunpowder 60al. 00 
Howard st. do 5 44a5 50 | Imperial 55 a 600 
Susquehan. 0 00 |Topacco— 
Rye —— a —— | Com., 100Ib. - 4 75a5 50 
Cora meal, kl. d. bb!l.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 


“do. hhd. 00 00 
Chopped Rye 100!b. 1 62 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00 
Shorts, 13a 14 

Gaais— Wheat, white 1 05 


Ground leaf .7 00a13 00 
Or.io mid. col. 9 50al2 00 
Col. to fine red 9 a 12 00 
Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 
Wrappery, suitable for 


Wheat, pri. red 1 65al 07 segars, 10 00a20 00 
Rye, new 55a 56]! Virginia 60al0 00 
Corn, white, new 45 a 47 | Ohio 8 50a10 00 
do yellow’ 48a 50) Kentucky 6 00a13 00 

28a 29 St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white 1 25al 37 | Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye 1 [2af 20 |Woot— 


Navat Srorss— Am. Sax. fleece, |b 60a70 








Pitch, bbl 2 00a2 55 Full bld. Merino 50a55 
Tar, 212 13% do. 42a47 
Praister Paris— native&4#do; § 37a42 
Cargo, ton, 3 37 pulled, lambs 35 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 
Svears— S. Ame. clean 25 
Hav. wh. 100Ib.11 al2 00 | Sheepskins, each 25a30 
do brown 8 00a8 50 | Wacon rreiguts— 
N. Orleans 6 00a8 70 | To Pittsburgh 100lb. 1 25 
Lime—Burnt, 35 a 40! To Wheeling, 1 50 


Caltle.—The number of Beef cattle offered in market 
last week was unusually large, amounting to about 700 head 
About 500 were sold at prices ranging from $5.50 for inferi 

or, to $7.50 per 100 ibs. for strictly prime. We are not advi- 
sed of any purchases of live H by the packers, and all 
that have So brought to market this season have been 
slau ft and packed on the drovers’ account. ‘The mar- 
ket is well supplied with wagon Pcrk, and sales are making 
from stores at to $7 for a prime family article. 

Tobacco.—There have been codsiderable receipts of Ground 
Leaf last week, and the sales comprise nearly all of this de- 
scription thatreached the market. Prices ranged from $5 10 
#8, according to the quality, and are considered about the 
game as last week—the tendency rather towards an improve- 
ment. Some parcels of common quality were taken at quo- 

«tations, but there was very little done in other descriptions. 
» We quote as before, viz: interior $3.50 a $4, common $4 50 
a $5, good $5.50 a $7, and fine and leafy $7.50 a $8 50. No 
transactions in.Ohio. The inspections of the week com- 
»prise 746 bhds. Maryland; 56 hhds. Ohio; and 5 hhds. Ken- 
-tacky—total 805 bhds. 
. FFlour.—The receipts of Howard-street continue large, and 


+ the store and wagon price without change. We quote the 


current asking rate from stores to-day at $5.50. We are ad- 
vised however of sales of several parcels yesterday, amount- 
ng to 1100 bbls. for export to England, at $5.374, and seve- 
_ tal smaller. 4 at $5.44.. The car and wagon price contin- 


tir $5.25. 
_..' Bales. of City Mills Flour have been made within a day or 
~ two, at ¢5.628 and $5 75. 
. .—The prices of fair to very prime res have gene- 
hout the week at $1 a $1.07 per bushel. 
‘the week an occasional snail af strictly 
at $1.08, but at the present time we co not 
beyond $1.06.a $1.07 for parcels of that description. 
of new white Corn early in the week at 45a 
of new yellow at 48.a 50 cents. Sales of new 
cents, and.one parcel of 1100 bushels ai 
new yellow y at 47.a 48 cents. 
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’ SAML. SANDS. 


. a few bbls. 


to try them on a small scale, and 
ine Ordered from the above na- 
yply at thie office of the American 

ots. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 

Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
more. Price §'50. A machine is warranted to cut fif een acres 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the grain 
cleaner, and leaves it in bet'er order for binding, than is usually 
cone by the cradle. It is supposed to b- equally adap‘ed to the cut- 
ting of.rice by those who are acquainted with its cultivation, M.- 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished wit broad tread- 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so great last 
year, at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of ma- 
chines could not be made in time. From the high repmation which 
thuy earned for themselves in the harve-t, added to the:r former char- 
acter, a great demand is anticipated. As the expence of manufac: 
turing is heavy, and a failure of thé wheat crop would probably pre- 
vent a sale of machines, it is my design to limit t!/e manuacture 
to the number positively ascertained to be wanted.. Farmers are 
requested on thi. accouut to send their orders as early as practica- 
ple- nov 20 6m* OBED HUSSEY, Haitimore. 


FOR SALE— The following thorough-bred STOCK, 
the pedigree ofe'ch to be furnished in full : 
No. 1. Dark brown Stallion by Tariff, out of, Belinda, by 
Miner’s Escape, he by Impt. Horns. - eg 
No 2. Dark brown Mare by Tariff, dam by Dr. Thornton's 
Richmond, g. d. by Potomac. 
No. 3. Bay Mare by John Richards, dam by Defiance, g. d. by 
impt. Trompetta, by Trampator. 
No. 4. Fi ly, $ months old, by imp. Telf, out of No, 2. 
No. 5. Bay horse Coit, 2 1-2 years old, out of No. 3, by Paul 
Clifford, he by Eclipse out of Betsey Richards. 
No. 6. Bay Filly, out of No. 2, by Ace of Diamonds. 
No. 7. Filly, 6 months old, outof No. $ by Paul Clifford. 
Resides other stock of rather an inferior quality. 
Persons wishing to purchase any or al! of the above mentioned 
stock, will address STEVBNS T, MASON, Selma, near Leesburg, 
Va. saying what terms will be most agreeable, as they can be made 
to suit ~ purchaser. JAMES GRAHAM, jr. Agent. 
- de 3? 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favorsshown 
the past vear, ar- determined to offer no article to their friends bat 


in asuperior mnner, of the newest pat erns, and at liberal pri 
From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of thess 

articles he flatters himself that he can give entire ion tg 

those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others whomay 


commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” ag beingad. 


or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices Also on 
New York ploughs, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 325, No. 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch, 
All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fredh, 
will aleo be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Bal.norg, 
rar Of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle: “may 29 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF SHARPENING PLOUGHS, 
HARVEST TOOLS, &c 
The subscriber is now manuficturing C. & O -Evans’ 


vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for rent 





two points; and, by r versing act upon the principle of selfs 
ening, and th-refore economy in using. These ploughs are pats 
the best possible manner, and will be sold on as reasonable ter. 
can be had in this city; together with my extensive assortment in 
other make of ploughs, and agricultural implements generally, 
In store, very superior Pennsylvania made Grain CRADI 
with Waldron’s & Griffin’s Blades; Grain and Grass SCYTHtS 9 
Waldron’s, Griffin’s and American manufactare; Scythe Snathes 
and other harvest tools; Threshing Machines; Horse powera, Ke, 
I have also patterns for, and have made some splendid Cast tron 
Railings for private dwellings and Lamp Posts, and would invite 
those wanting such articles, to call and see my work. see 
All orders wil! meet prompt attention. J. S. EASTMAN,: - 
May 15. 36 Pratt st. between Charles.and Hanover sts. 





“CORN, COTTON, & GENERAL SEED PLANTER. 


The attention of the public is called to the above machine, which 
has lately been improved, and a patent applied for by Mr. George 
Page, of Baltimore. This machine is an entire new article; it hus 
been fully proved, and found to answer for the planting of Corn, 
Cotton, Beets, and all Garden seeds ; it will drop and cover to any 
depth required, one acre of lind in one hour, or ten acres in a day, 
which is the work of 20 men ; the seed in this machine is covered 
by falling into the furrow of the soil, which is finely pulverized by a 
row of cultivator teeth—no sods, weeds or stones can intrude, as in 
the case of a drag that has heretofore been used to haul the dirt on 
to the seed —neither is the s ed ever disturbed by the drag but re- 
mains where it is dropped. Satis‘actory references can be given as 
to. the operation ofthe machine. @&#The above machines are now 
ready for exhibition and sale at EDWARDS & CuBB’S, 

No. 7N Charles st.,or over Mr Thomas’ turning shop in Lex, 
ington street, above Liberty, by GEO PAGE. d- 18 6m * 


MORUS MULTICAU:.1s, FuUIT TReES &e. 


100,000 Morus Malticaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for sale. The trees are genuine ; all 
being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, in lower Virgina. 
Also the Elata. Canton, Brous.a, Moretti or 
Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif- 

— ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and \.rnamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, co far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees, when so or- 
dered, will be securely packed for distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantam Hill, Newton, Mass: Oct. 1839—nov 6 29t 
MAHOOL'S IMPROV! D VIRGINA BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 

From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No 20 
Cheapside. These Ploug!s are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 
pairedby any country smith. Mvtf Rk. M_TANSON, Agent. 

















FARMING IMPLEMENTS, SEED, &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR JR. & CO., (Light street, near Prait - 
street wharf,) since the last season !\ave added several new patterns 
to their assortment of PLOUGHS, and now offer for sale @ stock 
which comprises all the variety of forms, improvements and si 
which they conceive to be essentiel to the various wants of the fax. 
mer, and will be sold by wholesale or retail, at as low price as arti- 
cles of equal value can be afforded in this market. 

EXTKA CASTINGS, fir Ploughs and Agricultural Machine 
ry furnished at reduced prices. 1 
CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, at $392 $75 each.’ 
Ray’s & Green's Patent Do $20 a $30 each. 
Evans & Botts Do Do $l2a $35 “ 
@F¥-EXTRA KNIVES will be furnished 


uited. 
’ CORN SHELLERS, for hand power, at $15 to $1 each. 
Wright’s Patent Do. (for horse power, $60) a most excellent ma. 
chine, guaranteed to shell 150 bushels of Corn per hour. 
VIRGINIA CURN & CUB CRUSHERS, warranted strong and 
dura‘ l+, price $65. ° 
MULLER’S CORN MILLS, § sizes at $39, $50 and $75 each, 
price $100 to $125 eich. 

THKESHING MACHINES at $50 to $85 each. 

&#The above Horse Powers and Thrashers embrace great strength 


stantial’ manner. 

WHEAT FANS, made on Watkins’, Rice’s, and various other 
improved plans. 

Aiso—Dirt SCRAPERS, Vegetable CUTTERS, Horse RA 
ROLLERS, SOWING MACHINES, SWINGLE TREES, 0 
YOKES, Cider Mill Nuts, Briar Hooks, Hay Knives, and in short 
every other Agricultural Implement and Tool required by the 
most particular farmer. ‘ 

GA'ti‘DEN TOOLS of every description. 3 

BOOKS on general cultivation, management of stock, &c. 

Agricultural and Garden SEEDS, embracing as large and gen 
uine assortment as is to be found in this country. 

TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest notice from "thé 
Clarmount Nursery, near this city. . 


nov #«- . 





ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

The Fourth edition of this popular work is now published and 
ready furdelivery It contains upwards of 100 large octavo pages, 
and embraces every information needed by the silk culturist from 
the planting and rearing of the mulberry to the making and dyeing 
of Sewings & Twists; the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding 
shelves, the process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing necessary to 
the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. A large edition 
has bern nearly disposed of since about tiel~t January, and the pre- 
sent has been issued to supply an order from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania fora considerable ber for gratuitous distribution in that 
commonwealth, by the reco: mendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recommendation 
over every other work published on the subject. The late Gover- 
nor of Maryland also recommended it in a special message to the le- 
gislature, for distribution among the people, and it also received the 
commendation of the committee en agriculture of the H. of R. of 
the Congress of the U.S. A large edition is now published, and 
all orders from a dist»nce can be promptly filled A liberal discount 
will be made tothe trade. Prce 37 1-2 cts. per single copy _Ad- 
dress S. SANDS, Balti. Md. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. TREES. 


A plonter at the South would contract to furnish of the next 





— 


BREEDING MARES. 


BREEDING MAKES—Zedora, out of imported: Alarm, by Ameri- 
can Eclipse—This mare has proved herself s good :unner, which 
will appear by ze‘erring to the Turf legister, and an excellent 
breeder ; is now with colt to Duane; about ten yearsold. Also 
Julia, out of Medoc’s dam, by Count Piper. ‘She isa large, strop 
mare ; has not been trained ; produces fine colts; is also sup 
in colt to Duane, ten years old. Enquire of 

nov J. S. SKINNER & SON, 


UNCLE SAM—For Sale—Not the uncle Sam who by 





blood. A magnificent bright bay, 16 hands high, by John Riche 
ards, (selected by Col. Johnson to run the great match race against 
Eclipse) out af an Oscar inare—See Turf Keg. v. 3, pp. 15, 321. 
To close the concerns of the company he will be sold very low, 
Apply, post paid, to oc 30 J. S. & T. B. SKIN NER. 





STRAY COW. % 

Came to the subscriber, residing at David Brown’s farm, on the 
Fall's Turnpike Road, 5 miles from Baltimore, some time in the. 
month of Oct: ber, a white cow, with red ears, and blind in the left 








year’s growth, a million or more Multicaulis Trees at 1U cents iy 
tree. For further particulars apply at the Farmer office. on 20 


eye. The owner is required to come forward, prove property, 
BA) ub BOON. 
t 


charges, and take her away. 
Nov. 27. 


SAM 


such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finisheg 


favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co.. wish especially to te 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 TT. in. 





point or self sharpening PLUUGHS: each share (of cast iron) hag. 





with the above if tm 





Planetary and Common HORSE PUWERS, for 2 and 4 horses,” 


of material, simplicity of construcion, and made in the most-sub 


Priced Catalogues of the above establishment furnished gratis. sf 


We will sell, or exchange fur a lot of Devon cattle, two first rate. 


unskilful and wicked grooms and riders has been foundéred and. 
spavin'd until he bas no one to back him at home or abroad ; but’ 
Gen. Forman’s Uncle Sam, fuil like his breeder, of pride ond good” 
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